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TO RECLAIM AN AUDIENCE 


ERHAPS it was more than coincidental that we read proof of 

James P. Walsh’s paper (cf. page 180) very shortly after an inter- 
view with the editor of a popular magazine which, high in circulation, 
publishes “a page of poetry.”” He had commented with some show of 
wonderment and even hurt that when he had decided to abandon the 
page, and did for one issue, his office had been deluged with complaints 
from readers; and later similarly deluged with letters of approval when 
the page reappeared. He still is wondering at the experience—the 
demonstration of the existence of such an audience he cannot challenge 
yet, well, hang it all, “American people are not readers of poetry” 
(we quote Mr. Walsh), and he had always accepted that as a fact. We 
are aware, of course, that what Mr. Walsh means by “poetry” would 
not cover what our editor publishes, which we ourselves would class as 
versification, and hence admit the accuracy of his statement with one 
qualification. This is that there is very little audience for the greater 
part of what is published today, then lauded, discussed in academic 
coteries and eruditely analyzed by the critics. 

Mr. Walsh implicitly and rightly admits the existence of a wall 
today between the poet and the mass American audience (to which our 
editor carefully caters) when he writes: “. . . it is easy to charge the 
public at large with being moronic, or to maintain that the poet should 
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not water down his poetry. . . .” To the particular range of his 
subject-matter, the solution may be found in the classroom, with a 
drastic revision of teaching methods. On that aspect we will leave him 
to speak for himself, merely pointing out that any change in the 
curriculum will necessarily have results only for the future. We 
might suggest that the mass audience, however, was conditioned in its 
poetic taste by yesterday’s classroom teaching of traditional poetic 
values—values that were normally taught before the so-called moderns 
ignored or jumbled them beyond public recognition. And perhaps, this 
revolt under the banner of progress, was partially responsible for con- 
fused teachers who turned from encouraging the enjoyment of poetry 
to concentrate on the historic and critical. The eager pupils who loved 
and read poetry before 1920 (to use a date arbitrarily) either had to 
abandon their values and accept ever-changing ones in order to enjoy 
what was being provided them; or confine themselves to prose, leaving 
what violates their taste to find audience among younger generations; 
or turn to the nearest approximations of what they had habitually con- 
sidered poetry. If they do not do the latter, obviously wooing them 
back is a thorny if not impossible task; if they do continue to read the 
approximations, then that task is at least so much easier and is definitely 
worth assuming. 

While no attempt to dictate to the poet what and how he must write 
should be made, it is not amiss to propose that critics give more heed to 
the needs of such an audience—not in terms of continually supplying 
it with work, competent in versecraft but failing as poetry, but with 
the aim to enlarge and elevate the nature of an already existing demand. 
If their critical approach was distinguished by equal consideration of 
poet and reader, the maintenance of some balance between two needs 
could be salutarily established. The poet alone is being considered when 
critics state that he doesn’t make sense because he doesn’t propose to 
do so, and applauds him for achieving his goal; and the predominant 
number of readers who do want meaning are being ignored. If the 
poet himself wants no audience but an inner circle, critics speaking to a 
public beyond that circle, might leave him to pirouette within its con- 
fines and turn their attention to others who propose to communicate 
to, not snub, their readers. This shift of emphasis adopted by any large 
group of critics, could have far-reaching results, beneficial alike to poets 
and readers. In particular it would work toward that rapproachement 
between the two which in the last analysis is so necessary to forward 
poetry itself. 
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THE REALIZATION 


If You were what I might have known 
Before I knew I was 

The sower of the seed on stone, 

My cockles were a rose. 


But what You are was never known 
Until I knew I was 

Convicted consequence of bone 

That might have bred a rose. 


Only You have ever known 
What my beauty was; 
But I with cockles in my bone 
Will never breed a rose. 
JOHN FANDEL. 


DECEMBER STARS 


Praise had an orbit that was brief and minor: 
Parents and shepherds—who would credit these? 
Who of the proud would take that rustic story 
Of angels seen, or audible melodies? 

Only a star bore undeniable witness. 

Like a great golden shout across the sky 

It cried His lauds: O royal, O divine. 

And it was fitting that the kings should hear it 
And find its guide-light headier than wine. 


Here where there is no tender evidence 

Of Child or crib and where the little creatures 

Have curled themselves for sleep, too dull to sing, 

Only the stars keep glittering remembrance 

Of what a stranger sang one night among them. 

O see, above the charged December air 

A crown, a crown. High above caroling 

The whole sky moves with a majestic music. 

Listen, the winter stars are chanting: King. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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WITH ONE SWIFT THOUGHT 


Between us lie 
The mountains and the plain, 
White walls of snow, curtains of silver rain. 


In this our life 
Though never more we meet: 
The rind is bitter but the fruit is sweet. 


Prayer is a bridge 
That spans the earth, the sea, 
And flings its arches to eternity. 


With one swift thought, 

I reach God’s listening heart 

And there find yours, though we are leagues apart. 
SISTER MARYANNA, OP. 


THE SEED (In Peace: S. M. L.) 


Unless the seed, He said... . 
destiny spreading that day 

hand to mercurial winds 

gave us to them to give 

seed to the blacksurf earth, | 

the almost dust to the dust 

with difference, But if it die... . 
out of thew and heart faintly 
gathers far surf, mild lightning, 
the embryo unconscious beat— 
until enormous, brusque, thrusting, 
the tree stride to own the heavens 
whose mailed feet own continents. 


Jesus, Word of God, O Seed 
cast in good soil where no other 
has lain, arises, shall flower: 
good Seed, all aflower, arising, 








in whose boughs a world of children 
sing and swing high as desire: 


to whom winds come unhelmeted 

for fealty, for obedient commanding 
the times and tides of creation: 

whose arms ward lightnings from us, 
whose arms move all ways for all 

so no man seared, winded, lost 

but can grasp your great oriflamme 


whose beauties lie lacelike to piece 

and screen the blistering sun: 

whose beauties are ever, are delicate 

are frond, blossom, limb, thole: gather 
at root and serene air all sweetness 

all strength to the emperor heart 


whose strength is forever, and welcomed 
in meekness our vandalous swords 

and wear them proud talisman 

bitter alphabet hewn on your armor 


whose greatness sways, bows at a breath 
of Jesus of children, to shield 


feed, comfort, shade, sing, refresh 


whose fruit we yet feed of, whose manna 
falls snow, jasmine, bread, self. of God 


in whom weathers temper, whose mood 
is all Maynoon, who central and all 
stand guard of repossessed Eden... . 


Jesus, good Seed, we go 

where solicitous suns no longer 

are torch to our daysteps, where no more 
stars beckon the blind from the ditches: 
in vaults of your secret will 

to await the worm scissoring 

shroud, skin, straitjacket self: 

most meekly to all affront 
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of heaving libidinous earth: 

skull a cave echoless: 

precious heart on dais of love 
toppled from throne: ample gesture 
of welcome, disdain—all canceled. 


But if the seed die... it too 

will seam the pavement with lightning, 
will axis the earth, will summon 
brigand winds to the judgment, 

feed eternity with its song, 

whiten the lawns with manna 


will reverse the curse, stand central 
shedding new gold on new Eden. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 


NEW WORD 


Never exchange 

Old words for new 
Until you know 
What the old can do. 


Take a new word 

And let it loll 

On the tongue like mint 
Or nectar or gall. 


Taste it again, 
Three times, or four; 
Savor the peel, 
Then the core. 


Prove to yourself 
If you do well 
To change what little 
You have to tell. 
JOHN ROBERT QUINN. 








Two Poems by James Gallagher 


AS ALWAYS 


Honor invoked, no man may save his hide 

By love’s most territorial embrace; 

Flesh is too frail to ever circumscribe 

One castle from the utter human race. 

Though he may tense to her with quickening breath 
Swearing his love enough, where there is love, 

No wall of rosy skin can wall out death 

Striking without, within, below, above. 


As armored knights and legendary gods 
Time’s citizen must kiss his love and go, 
Newly embattled against scientific odds, 
Himself inadequate to stop the blow. 

Yet as in other wars, where each man falls 
A weeping woman crumbles with the walls. 


FOR A YOUNG SOLDIER KILLED IN KOREA 


Now he is dead; know only this is true: 

Since playing with lead soldiers in a story 

He always dreamed what he would bravely do 
If he might ever march on fields of glory. 

A boyish vision kept him mutely glowing 

In masks of Washington, and Lee and Custer. 
Men have no microscope for surely knowing 
How much is boy within the man they muster. 


Thenceforth his timeless war of private symbols 
Was alien to the communal intrigue... . 

And now his dying in no way resembles 

The tarnished scabbard of a secret league. 

He wore his heart as General Patton did, 

A shining sword whose blade could not be hid. 
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Three Poems by Frances Stoakley Lankford 
ADDRESS TO THE ROMANTICS 


Time, the swift stream that bears our joys away, 
Night after night, day after passing day, 
Is still our pure companion and our stay. 


This earthen vessel of the usual hour 
Curves to contain all tenderness and power, 
And yet may shield the slow, inviolate flower. 


O, dreamers, kneel: here is your holy bread. 
Come, thirsty ones, see how the wine is red. 
You lovers, serve a truer love instead. 


Though poignantly, for an enchanted space, 
One human form, one dear discovered face 
May sharply seem 

To wear the tender lineaments of dream. . . . 
How transient a grace! 

Teach the poor headlong heart a surer pace. 


Though bowed in the old anguish, wake and see 
Time has not robbed you; it has set you free 
To serve the timeless now, in constancy. 


From loneliness draw the true lover’s power 

To thread the dark declivities of any hour. 
Though you grieve, 

Kneel to receive 

In yearning reverence those truths which seem 
Most alien to the heart’s sweet wayward dream. 
Here lies the path, though piteously slow, 

Out of that chasm all men come to know. 


O, desolate, breathe deeply then—and heed 
How the next granted breath is all we need, 

The next, and the one after, 

Building their delicate rafter 

To bridge all darkness. Breath by breath, we go— 
Grace by slow grace, beyond our grief to know 
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Time ministers to healing, not to woe... . 
And wonder worships that it should be so. 


Initiate now, to the rewarding end, 
Count the clear actual not foe, but friend. 


LAST MOORING 


Now, as in dreams, upon the ultimate bar 

Grazes the battered keel, 

While all the pent-up longing wanderers feel 

Swells in the wistful cry from spar to spar, 

“What is this harbour?” Slow the white birds wheel 
Through unreplying sunlight, waters curled 

Clearer than all the waters of the world. 

What is this haven?” “Have we sailed so far .. .?” 


Voices nor shadows mar 

The lambent quiet, even now empearled 

Upon the quivering prow, the taut sails furled, 
Till seamen’s cries grow murmurous, “O, ¢ell, 
Under what drowsy spell . . .2” 

Now, as so long in dreams, the old thirsts slake; 
Only we need not wake, we need not wake: 
The spell is mercy, and it will not break. 


WITH A BASKET OF PEACHES 


I cannot give you the sun, nor the dewy mornings, 
Nor summer rainfall rounding the rosy fruit, 

Nor lie with you under the blowing petals, nor bring you 
The fragrant plunder of bees, nor the honeyed loot 
Bourne by that drowsy argosy which goes 

Between the damask coasts of phlox and rose. 


I cannot yield you that deeper ripeness, mounting 

In the warm body that loves you, not even the mouth 
Which shapes its halting songs to your clear listening. 
Only my longing reaches the rich south. 

Yet here is summer, disciplined in space, 

Yielding you all its grace. 
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THE DARK 


Corroded by sorrow, dulled by clatter, 
Chasing the will o’ the wisp of matter, 
Man is lord of a transient minute; 
Illusions, miscalled wealth within it, 

Are his for a flicker before the spark 

In his body’s frame blends with the dark, 
The anonymous dark. 


Millions nursing little hates, 

Plotting schemes to rout the fates, 
Mixing poisons easy to vend, 

Disappear at the journey’s end 

Into the dark, the victorious dark. 
Dictator, pebble and thinking machine, 
Beyond the bounds of their own routine 
Slip toward the edge, ineluctable, stark, 
Of the night, of the dark; 

Grotesque tyrants vanish in a breath, 
Tinsel grandeur charred by death; 
Babel, toppling in ashes and flame, 
Sinks to the darkness whence it came. 


Only through Him may we baffle the night; 
Brushing debris of chaos away, 
Only the Master of all can say, 
“Let there be light!” 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


THE SEARCHERS 


The ranks of backs 
bent at a bar 

worship Your beauty 
from afar; 


the tortured postures, 
splintered, broken, 

the frantic actions 
that can’t be spoken 








point the toe 
in rituals 


that try to dance to You 
through hells. 


Your eyes refracted 
through gin and beer 

lose their love-light, 
sguint and leer 


Your heart’s tattoo 
in a boogie beat 
mutes to a mumble 

when they meet. 


These sicken searchers 
can’t equate 

their burden with 
Your cross’s weight. 


But they may find themselves 
the room 
to lie beside You 
in the tomb. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 


CANTICLE OF QUIETNESS 


By David’s mouth, God spoke, “Be still and see that I am God... .” 
And when the searchers of the stars, schooled to the broad 

Far quietness of night, followed upon the men of flocks, 

Hill-bred to stillness as to grass and rocks, 

The promise bloomed for them where she of David’s line 

(Ineffably hushed to the housing of God) held to her heart the Child 


Divine. 


Barren to none of honest will who flee the trafficing within 
The mind, quitting whatever market-place, whatever garish inn 
The heart may hold, the promise biows to flower across all time. 
And blessed is the quietness that gives it burgeoning clime. 
SISTER M. PAULINUS, I.H.M. 
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OF WINTER AND OF DEATH 


Winter, be slow upon the gaudy traces of our fall, 

Nor blot too soon the dying with your death: 

Leave still for us a while the moaning, half-leaved trees 
To wake the fruitful, frosty night or haunt its misty sleep 
With echoed music from the pleading dead. 


Leave us November and the slanting sun 

Like blood upon the hills laid bare for snow; 

Leave us, for one space more, 

The ground new-gaunt, but warm beneath the frost, 
A fruitful womb, ensemened for the spring. 


O wistful, lonely death, O ghost upon the earth, 
Come slow. 

Leave sharp November 

Till we answer all its prayers; 

Leave autumn 

Till beneath its rustly nights 

We know the farther harvest, rich and full, 

And motionless beneath the fixed moon. 





Then come, O winter-time, 

O bitter, heart-sick ghost that makes the harvest sure 
For all except yourself: 

Then come. 


O, then, O lonely ghost, how sweet to us, 
Your swift-paced foot upon the early snow. 
JOHN HAZARD WILDMAN. 


HUMAN HERITAGE 


The spider spins perfection 
Without the least surprise; 
The eagle spirals upward 
Unawed by boundless skies: 
Fish neither marvel at the sea 
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Nor beasts extol the earth; 
No creature seems perplexed by death 
And none amazed by birth. 


Yet Jonathan, astonished, 

Cries out with quick delight, 
Clapping his little hands to watch 
The moon climb up the night: 
Inquisitive of nature 

And interstellar space, 

Upon the universe he turns 

A bright, enchanted face. 


O child who loves with laughter, 
Whose sorrow tears assuage, 
Whatever fate betide you, 
However years may age, 
Let worldiness not tarnish 
Nor surfeit ever plunder 
Your priceless human birthright, 
The legacy of wonder! 
FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 


Two Poems by Francis D. Clare 


TO THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Because Your Tongue of Fire 

Called all my sins by name, 

My heart went up in smoke. My favorite dreams 
Rattled like cinders down my chromium thoughts. 
And I fled away to my icy justifications. 


But when Your Breath came curving 

Across my mind in irrefutable gales, 

All the petals of words blew off my songs 

And I sat, afraid, in the stark, wild trees of music 
While my reflections bent to a glorious dust. 
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When Your quite perfect Light 

Leaned out of heaven, 

I searched in vain for saving shade, some shadow; 
But all my veils went up in a cellophane blaze, 

And I dropped down in the center of my blindness. 


O Fire and Wind and Light! O sweet Destroyer! 
O Brand and Gale and Torch! O perfect Sword 
Wounding all subterfuge to the quick of candor! 
I said: I will go and die in my confusion. 


But then the everlasting Arms, world-banding, 
Dwindled to fit my heart. Stripped and alone, 
Now, this exquisite moment, I discover 

My one pure claim on Love whose final Name 
After the Flame and Storm and white light gleaming 
Is: Father of all the poor, Father of me. 


NUN’S CHRISTMAS 


When You made my bargained cloud of breath 
Remoter than the absence of Your arms, 

And left me brooding in my borrowed heart 
Living by loan of limb, I guessed Your face 
Under the roof of singing, found Your hand 
Reaching across my silence, almost, Lover. 


I have transcribed Your lips inté a summer 

(So quick, so quick for the low, familiar call!) 
I know what dark, mysterious ways return me 
Into Your ultimate and exclusive arms. 


But what experience stays ¢his fluttering hour, 
Measures these heartbeats I have never known 
Before? My soul is shaken like a flower 

In too-soon April. Child, Child on Your straw 


Smiling Your little smiles!—my world’s unsteady. 
A glad new stranger wears my lips and eyes 

When all I gave returns, here at this manger; 
And I find my motherhood singing under a song. 

















SKY-RUNWN ER — (for St. THomas Aquinas) 


How from this low window now we see 

spire-tall eucalytus trees sway 

lovely on sky, and their lithe branches lilt 

with a lightness of water and gay 

as colts’ manes tossed when they run. Or level below, 
that lake-like spilt-green of meadow, shot through 

with washes of sunlight on shadow, breaking tide-rips of gold... . 
Startle again at the path near here where coils of girls 
make day shimmer, dartle in swirls . . . Or see light 
caught, poised, seal height on the head of a man. 

Such flame fans our vision, such drive spurs things living, 
lifts all, the snake even, 

to strive up, glow with grace: 

there’s a something spurns earth-pull, conspires 

bright passage through space, 

and spirit breeds speed where it can. 


What proud game is man’s stretch against frame, 
his strain against weight, 

so bent to burst clamp and chain 

locked in mass, linked in hours 

fast-binding our days! 

and has proven ever the same... 

hence ever zest in sport of the race, 

so all honor to who runs it best. 


But run to what goal? 

Can it be speed alone man craves to have won 

for the joy of his soul? 

There must be some far lure beyond 

that beckons each fond runner, that calls, ever calls 
through dim mazes, sharp falls of the difficult track, 
keeps taut the fleet paces up steep-graded ages, 
admits of no slack. 

Oh, we see it and know by its flash or slow glow 
agleam on the aeon-old dash: 

It is sprung from man’s craving 

for having sight and more sight. 

Speed is sprung from man’s hunger for light. 
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How the hunt-ardor reigns 

in the eye at the telescope lens 

chasing a star, 

snatching light from remote suns hiding 

in dimness, or brighter ones, striding 

lithe over galaxies, gliding out of vanished eras 

till, near us, it veers flare by flare 

close on the polished glass. 

Oh, mastery thus to ensnare 

these nameless, untellable years, 

triumphant the winner who lays 

this magical light on man’s dazzled and wondering sight, 
swears here he has brought live hearth-embers caught 
on the farthest, the farthest frontiers! 


Such the power of men with a star; yet the wonder is more 
Divinity’s image relayed on the mind of one man and laid 
sky-foundling before our humble, our dark human door 

to throw light upon us and show us what gods we are. 
Indeed there is one, familiar, far-traveling, 

massive like a trans-stellar sun, 

who carries undimmed the God-light refracted through him, 
on his mirror of speech lifts the beam, gleam by gleam 
made reluminous, each breath as a torch handed on. 


Trackless the far course he ran, our planet’s Prometheus, 
blazing ways through the angelic span 

to highest empyrean’s height, lifting the life-giving light 
down again, home to man... . 

What token then, gathered from us, 

can measure our marvel of praise 

except in such ways as this, to name his 

the triumph of spirit lending infinite lift, 

an all-buoyant leap hurdling over 

our earth-weight’s defeat. . . . Oh, supreme athlete’s feat 
in this race beyond all races run— 

his, brightest laurel of all laurels won! 


Yet what of the dark we know?—For we do, ah, we do! 
It is only to show—they say, God and he, who see none— 
how clear shines the ray of Heaven’s invincible day. 
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Looking back over ages we see 
how the light-beams glow, springing bright and more bright 
from dense night lurking low. ... 
So our meadow now, gone with the sun, 
lifts finial flame on these trees 
fléched high to the evening sky. So it was and is now 
... even as we know shadow 
is the artist’s way. 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 


HOUSE-BOUND 


I. 


Under the sanguine walls streaked 

With old paper Time, the house 
Creaks, lath seeks like bones of mine 
To separate, kin from kind; halls 
Thunder with the silent blood 

In passage, and the nibbling mouse 

Is conscience in my crumbling house. 
Shall we refurbish and redecorate, paint 
And prop the beams? They block 

My eyes and circumscribe my dreams. 


II. 


O knock not upon this door that rocks 

Above the cradle earth prepares— 

The singing cradle destitute of airs— 

To which descend the babes within 

The wood that runes the Savage Carpenter 
Whose sin it is to build destructively; 

He ravages the tenant and the land, 

Reluctantly we yield the key into His hand. 
His saws are old, His hammer a command 

That bids us down upon our knees before the laws 


That level earth and thunder— 
That bring us to where birth and mouse and Time go under. 
CLAUDE F. KOCH. 
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THEVALUE OF THE POEM FORTHE READER* 
By JaMes P. WALSH 


[F ANYTHING presents an obstacle to this panel it is not the matter 
of the values of poetry, but rather the matter of the scarcity of 
readers of poetry and the great diversity of purposes that impel these 
few readers of poetry. Because most of you in the audience are teachers 
of literature and practicing poets I am somewhat hesitant about raising 
such a basic point. But the fact is that the great number of American 
people are not readers of poetry, a matter which cannot be passed off 
by the shrug of a shoulder or a bland disposition to ignore the problem. 
While it is easy to charge the public at large with being moronic, or to 
maintain that the poet should not water down his poetry, it is not so 
easy to ignore the serious condition whereby we have made poetry too 
esoteric, too academic, too much the prerogative of the specially pre- 
pared. 
When I speak of the readers of poetry I do not consider these here 
present as typical. The tradition of poetry has never limited its audience 
to specialists in literature, teachers, and other practicing poets. Hence 
before discussing the value for the reader, I feel compelled to ask the 
question, “Who is the reader of poetry?” Generally speaking the readers 
of poetry fall into these categories: (1) Those who must read poetry as 
part of an academic requirement; (2) Those who must read poetry for 
a livelihood—teachers, critics, reviewers, etc.; (3) Those who read for 
enjoyment. With regret I list them in this order. Let us face the hard 
fact that those in the first two categories make up the great mass of the 
verse-reading public. While it is true that these people may be termed 
professionals they also read for enjoyment; nevertheless, in their totality 
they make up a very small portion of the general reading public. But 
what of the non-academic, non-critical, non-professional audience? 

In recent times poetic values have more and more come to be re- 
garded as values the worth of which can be appreciated by an ever- 
decreasing audience. The learned journals are deeply concerned with 
contemporary poetry, literary salons treat of it in intellectualized terms, 
and college English majors pursue “modern verse” in academic fashion. 
The average reader has only to venture into such company briefly to 
realize that critical, aesthetic and philosophical knowledge is all but 
necessary to such discussion. In such company it soon becomes apparent 





* Paper delivered at A Congress on Poetry at Hunter College on April 14, 1951 
celebrating the 20th anniversary of THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 
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that the values of poetry are other than those which tradition has as- 
sociated with poetry. 

You who are practicing poets know well the obstacles to the publica- 
tion of verse. Many a printed volume is often a “prestige” publishing 
venture calculated to become a financial failure even before publica- 
tion. You know also that verse published outside the regular publish- 
ing channels is likely to be printed in whole or part at the author’s 
expense. Then, too, much of what is published in the regular channels 
is often of a sensational nature, or an exploitation of the extremes of 
experimentalism whereby the very oddity of the work guarantees fi- 
nancial success. 

Despite these conditions, practicing poets are somewhat surprised to 
discover that the United States is still the largest publisher of poetry 
in the world, not in the form generally understood, but in the form of 
college anthologies of literature—those bulky volumes which literally 
pour out of college book stores at the rate of several hundred thousand 
a year to be consumed at the rate of so many pages per week until 
English 101 or Literature 202 is safely stowed away, crystallized for 
posterity in the form of an academic “A” or a not-so-academic “‘C.” 
Now all this might be the cause for poetical rejoicing if we could draw 
some parallel between the great poetry represented in the anthologies, 
and the results of this mass exposure to great poetry as seen in the 
hundreds of thousands of graduates who have been exposed to at least 
one literature course in their four ‘years of higher education. What 
Golden Age can show such formal preparation for the reading of poetry 
and so little carry-over into post-graduate life? 

We may therefore justly examine some of those values to which our 
academic readers of poetry have been exposed. The historical approach 
to poetry is the device by which most students are exposed in their col- 
lege years. Here the methods of historical scholarship and scientific 
research have often a tendency to obscure aesthetic and poetic values. 
Assuming an evolutionary hypothesis, the historical approach to litera- 
ture tends to emphasize the developmental aspects of literature rather 
than the constant humanistic values. This is the method usually pre- 
sented in the “survey course” to which all college students are ex- 
posed. The specialist in literature, of course, having the advantages 
of further studies, as well as a favorable predisposition of subject matter, 
is in a position to modify his initial attitudes. Not so with the general 
student who has little further acquaintance with poetry. With the re- 
quirements for graduation being what they are the student’s object in 
such a course is the acquisition of a grade arrived at by testing his 
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knowledge and retention of facts, mostly historical, bibliographical 
and sociological in content. The testing of literary or poetic values, 
being more difficult to test objectively, is studiously avoided. In short, 
the values of science rather than the values of poetry are the objects 
sought by the student. 

Among academic practitioners of poetry and literature another value, 
which may be valid for academic reasons, sometimes conveys a wrong 
impression to the student. The necessity of using academic terminology 
in the classroom may convey the impression that poetry and literature 
are matters for erudition, reserved for the educated and not to be wasted 
on non-professionals. If the teacher of literature, moreover, is himself 
one who makes the presentation of poetry an intellectual exercise re- 
moved from the experience of life itself, thre is always the student 
who by imitation will view poetry as a vehicle for intellectual snobbery. 
Rather than deal with the substance of poetry he concerns himself with 
the trivia surrounding the mechanics of the verse, the life of the poet, 
and the facts of publication. Such is all too often the experience of 
many who meet poetry for the first time in our colleges. 

Since much of the critical writing about poetry is necessarily con- 
cerned with judgments of value, the non-professional is sometimes con- 
fused if his reading of verse does not lead to a specific critical judgment 
of worth or relative value as compared to some other poem. Whereas 
the professional critic or academic practitioner can make value judg- 
ments based on a wide knowledge, the non-professional is hardly at ease 
when all enjoyment of poetry is to be concluded by an immediate value 
judgment for which he may have neither the experience nor the inclina- 
tion. It is not my intention here to underrate the value of criticism in 
any way, but rather to deplore the confusion often made in academic 
circles between the enjoyment of poetry and the criticism of poetry. 

The modern non-professional reader of poetry lives in an un-poetic 
world. The wedding of intellect and sense experience through the 
medium of the imaginative faculty is for him ofttimes an unknown 
experience. The advance of photography and the pictorial arts pre- 
sents him with images directly, short-circuiting his imagination, and 
making him immune to all but the most violent or exaggerated sensa- 
tions. Thus words are wasted on one whose imagination is so indisposed 
to effort before the riot of word, picture and sound from advertisements, 
motion pictures, and the radio. For the poet, this means that words 
and images once valid have now no effect. For the teacher, it means that 
passages from great literature are lost upon a desensitized imagination. 
Can either teacher or poet ignore this tragedy of the imagination? 
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What then does our non-professional reader of poetry expect? We 
assume that he is a person of average intelligence—not necessarily the col- 
lege student with a formal introduction to prosody or criticism, nor 
the incompetent who is immune to all the appeals of poetry. Our reader 
should not be the victim of the fallacy that good poetry has a limited 
audience, that it is “the arena for intellectual refinement.” Granting 
that there are levels of poetic appeal and poetic understanding, the en- 
tire burden should not be placed on the poet. Here the major responsibil- 
ity is the teacher’s. But who is the teacher? 

The first teacher is the parent, and the first school is the home. Any 
parent can testify to the receptiveness of the five-year old to rhythm and 
words. The teacher of kindergarten grades can do the same. If the 
high school student can master the abstractions of algebra, why is it 
difficult for him to master the “abstractions” of poetry? The answer 
is obvious—his poetic education has not kept pace with his education 
in other fields. To establish the blame at any one level is futile for it 
permeates all our living. 

Here then is the crux of the problem. The poet is troubled be- 
cause his audience has not the necessary preparation for the understand- 
ing of even ordinary verse. His alternative is either to lower his work 
to the least common denominator of poetic appeal, or to appeal only 
to those who can understand him. The reader, on the other hand, 
must ignore the poetry he cannot understand, confine himself to 
watered-down verse, or ignore poetry altogether. Here the teacher has 
an important role to play. At every level of education he should, 
within the level of the student’s understanding and comprehension, em- 
phasize the traditional values of poetry. In the primary grades he 
can instill little more than a sense of rhythm and color; in the high 
school grades he can concentrate on the imaginative element, selecting 
verse which is entirely within the comprehension of the grade level. 
In the college the teacher cannot ignore poetic ignorance where he finds 
it, substituting for the “teaching” of poetry a body of historical fact 
and literary history. This is a matter not so much for the individual 
teacher of literature but for the collective faculties of literature who 
are faced today with a general revision of the literature courses in col- 
lege programs of general education. 

We have purposely avoided here the major problems of poetry so 
completely catalogued in ““A Manifesto on Poetry” prepared for the 
fifteenth anniversary of THE CATHOLIC PorETRY SocIETY OF AMERICA. 
The major problems of poetry are today traceable to the fact that the 
practice of poetry has too often fallen into the hands of coteries who, 
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while pretending to be the torchbearers of the poetic tradition, are more 
concerned with propagandizing of their political, social or ideological 
theories. Poetry which in less literate days was a popular medium has 
become more and more restricted to the few who have, sometimes un- 
intentionally, arrogated the poet’s laurels to themselves. 

The answer is not art for the masses or the cheapening of the poetic 
medium. When poetry can become a part of the general education 
experience in a language which the intellect can master at each stage of 
its development; when the reader of poetry can bring to this enriching 
experience an imagination which has kept pace with the development 
of his intellect and knowledge; when the teacher can deal with poetry 
for what it is and not as a body of knowledge to be categorized and dis- 
sected; when the poet can write with a reasonable assurance that his 
medium will be read and understood by a respectable representation 
of readers who have not had a college education—when we have ac- 
complished these ends we can say that there has been a Return to Poetry. 


Book Reviews 
‘‘SPLENDID AND SPECIAL’’ 


Wings Over Patmos, by Charles A. Brady. New York: The Monastine 
Press, $2.50. 

Of the thirty-six poems in this book of 119 pages, perhaps three 
are more or less out of context, being (I believe) far inferior to the 
other thirty-three. But these others are a brilliant triumph for any 
poet. At least twenty-five are splendid and special enough to insure any 
man’s reputation as a poet. They are so unequivocally good that they 
ask for half a dozen re-readings. The three poems which will probably 
fail to impress a reader, and make him wonder why Mr. Brady did not 
drop them, are “Musical Chairs,” “This Time It Is Somewhat Different,” 
and “Recitative. ...” These seem to be annoyingly garrulous, too con- 
sciously clever in a slant, colloquial way, and distinctly amorphous when 
contrasted with the others. 

Mr. Brady is a rare poet indeed: in an age which is swamped with 
second-hand imitations, he is original—almost absolutely so. One can 
trace an influence here and there, Father Hopkins among others. But 
what Mr. Brady has learned from other poets he has thoroughly as- 
similated, and the result is Charles A. Brady: Poems—not Eliot, Brady, 
and Eliot: Derivations. As one goes along, pure page by page, he stops 
to relish the very subtle verbal music and the tight syntax: phrases to 
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cherish on the tongue, word meshed with word, not a syllable wasted; 
a syntax so neat that at times even the article is dropped, a music so 
native to Mr. Brady’s genius that he can write one poem which is vir- 
tually nothing but liquids and open vowels. Here are a few lines from 
the poem, to be read out loud if they are read at all: 


Rumpling moist ringlets to eddy-swirled foams; 

Swarming from hives of dream, thrumming sleep’s shallows, 
Bright bee-haunted sallows, mild mallows, wet willows, 
That fringe with hushed rustlings all nursery pillows. 


Or these lines, from a superb lament for President Roosevelt, done in 
the free, majestic idiom of Whitman: 


Lilacs yet in the dooryard bloomed, 

Pungent of New England and the white farms of Dutchess County, 

Purple of France, purple-spired and freshly fragile like the oriels of Notre Dame, 

As Chamisso saw them one mauve four o’clock in April 

Centuries after a Sieur de la Noye had knelt there to the lily banners of a Louis; 

Deeper purple, even, than the purple, royal like death, which stands this month 
against the fatal hedges of Normandy 

That were wet with dog-rose that summer night when the great barges sailed 
in fog 

And a man, gray-faced, watched a ticking clock in Washington near zero. 

One is tempted to quote without end, for illustration of particular qual- 

ities, because there is so much that is good to quote from. 

The themes, it should be noted, are themselves highly original, but 
always very human. Mr. Brady is a scholar—even if one did not know 
it from other sources (for example, his work in the field of criticism), 
one would know it from the poems themselves. He is, in fact, Chair- 
man of the English Department at Canisius College, Buffalo. He in- 
corporates into his work many references to English literature—and 
the literature, past and present, of other peoples. But they are not 
employed with the almighty seriousness of the Pound-Eliot school. 
Nor are they quite so remote from the educated reader’s browsings in 
literature. He does not take his profound scholarship too seriously: he 
remembers to be human. One of the distinctive notes of these poems 
is their fine breeding—not a willowy and sentimental refinement, nor a 
nicely calculated obscurantism, but something with the air of very 
human wisdom and very catholic scholarship, without the chill of 
offensive pedantry. 

He brings his themes from afar, from strange corners of the imagina- 
tion, from literature, from domestic life caught off-guard. Perhaps the 
finest poem of all concerns the shipwreck of Irish immigrants off the 
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Massachusetts coast on October 7th, 1849. This poem alone shows all 
his resources at their best. But whatever his theme, he brings to it the 
basic requisite for enduring poetry—a heart which is human. Because 
he is not psychologically committed to common themes which often 
lose their compulsion for the average poet before he has really estab- 
lished himself, I am led to believe that he has many years of fine crea- 
tion ahead of him. And I believe further that his technique will be- 
come even richer and more supple as he continues to write. 

The format of the book, the typography, the size do credit to the 
taste and industry of Mr. Clifford J. Laube, whose private establishment, 
The Monastine Press, has turned out poems by Jessica Powers and Francis 
Maguire—little masterpieces of publishing. Wings Over Patmos is a 
worthy addition to Mr. Laube’s mounting litany.—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


THE FACTS OF LIGHT 


The Outer Darkness, by Thomas Blackburn. Kent, England: The Hand 
and Flower Press. 1s. 


The Outer Darkness is the first collection of an English poet (some 
of whose lyrics appeared in SPIRIT) issued in pamphlet form, as the 
seventh in a series of pamphlets published monthly during 1951 as a 
means of presenting new poets in an attractive but inexpensive form— 
a venture which will recall James Laughlin’s series, probably the most 
artistic of its kind in our time. The poetry in this pamphlet is good 
minor poetry. Some of the poems are impressive for a clarity and 
strength of statement, diction, meaning, and emotion, neatly realized. 
Others are less impressive because the staternent is incomplete or verbose, 
the diction strained to be consciously poetic, the meaning a little 
obscured with private relevancies, and the emotion not available. 

The theme of the poems is stated briefly, in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, Chapter 6, “For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world”; and Thomas Blackburn records the darkness of this 
world as he sees it obscuring the light of all man’s actions, and as he 
becomes involved in it himself. This private involvement explains some 
of the more personal poems in which the poet reveals under the conven- 
tional symbols of what’s universal or general, therefore poetry for all 
of us, the discovery of his Self. “The Marriage,” or “Scenes from Child- 
hood” are thus a poet’s biography of perception, experience, and more 
apparently, memory. Many of the moods in these poems, the memories 
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recollected in awareness if not tranquillity, are contained within some 
very strict measures. And there are felicities: 


Rains beat the window, but this room is warm, 
Its curtains blot the night out, and the night 

Is where they walk who left the sheltering light 
And pace about our house, blind in the storm. 


It is the ability to formalize a casual narrative style which makes “Scenes 
From Childhood” appealing; and it is the implied irony of the Cain 
story in this same poem which makes it impressive. Yet, certain passages 
are obscured by a highly sensitized involvement with the drama of the 
individual. 

So much concern with darkness is the unconscious admission of the 
facts of light—and no one will read these poems without realizing that 
Thomas Blackburn is material about dark because he is ultimately con- 
cerned about Light, and this Light is God. It is an interior light; search- 
ing for it the poet knows that all darkness is only “outer,” and that all 
light is an exorcism like prayer.—John Fandel. 


**POISED MOMENTS’’ 


The Shadow of the Swimmer, by Charles Edward Eaton. New York: 
The Fine Editions Press. $3.00. 


It is a pleasure to report that The Shadow of the Swimmer is a dis- 
tinguished book. Charles Edward Eaton has here distilled the essence 
of a sensitive observer’s contemplation of his surroundings while he was 
Vice Consul at the American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. There is a 
phrase in one of the author’s poems (“The Diver”), which aptly indi- 
cates the character of these poems, “the poised moment.” This, then is 
a book of poised moments unerringly recaptured. A swimmer’s grace, 
the manifold changes in the color of the sea, light on the mountains, 
and particularly the fascination of shadow effects, are all given a sense 
of immediacy and charged with a tense expectancy. Mr. Eaton has the 
faculty of making the impalpable seem tangible. 

For the most part, Mr. Eaton’s poised moments are “moments of 
pure joy” in a “poise of peace.” “A light within austerity / Bathes the 
wounds of the stricken world.” In ““O Swimmer,” one of the few poems 
in which he directly philosophizes, the author underlines and expands 
his basic theme: 

Around periphery of work the devils 
Of distraction swarm. In quiet center waits 
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The angel of our peace. 
The work and world 
As All lead through the burden to the pith 
Where they are nothing in the All of God. 
It is through sight to insight, one depth more, 
That I, You, and We, who are the fictive 
Plural of all men, in stillest moments, 
Know, past aspect, essence: in things and thought 


The fact of God. 


It is gratifying to note that Mr. Eaton’s effects are achieved with an 
admirable lucidity. There is nothing tortured, nor is there anything 
facile; he records his impressions with an assured craftsmanship. It is 
not a heady brew; there is a calm at its core, but the intensity is striking. 

“The Animal Sea” will serve as an example of this poet’s taut disci- 
pline: 

The tide bulge bursts on the rough shore. 
As from the heart this color boils, 
Bright again, passionate once more. 
Piled high, a breaker rushes, roils 

Far in, thinned to aquamarine: 

The sea throbs like a swollen sense. 
Against the rocky cliff I lean 

To watch the loosest waves grow tense 
And whip their force into the air, 
Lashing the bank with heavy thud. 
Then from the earth’s deep tremor there, 
I know compactness in the blood. 


It is true that the themes are limited; there is no grappling with 
great issues, but the excellence of these lyrics leads one eagerly to await 
the evidence of Mr. Eaton’s “further range.”—Doyle Hennessy. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editors—In regard to the question raised in your September 
editorial—about the wisdom of the poet restricting himself to one form 
or to one idiom—I think it is a mistake except in the case of a poet who 
has very little time to give to the art and who wants to achieve publica- 
tion and some sort of reputation as quickly as possible. The concentra- 
tion on one form does lead to its mastery more quickly. But once it is 
mastered I believe the poet should proceed to master another, etc. Cer- 
tainly the more meters, forms, methods, etc., at his command the larger 
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the part of his experience he can effectively communicate, the greater 
his possibilities of growth and change without having to abandon the 
art for prose. I should think one would get tired of one’s own work, 
when there is much self imitation—Margery Mansfield. 


Detroit, Mich. 
To the Editor—Father Duffy’s sermon (July 1951) is greatly encour- 
aging. I am grateful to you for its inclusion in SPIRIT, and appreciate 
even his admonishment. Truly, in prayer and in prayer only can one 
communicate unhindered by cumbersome words and know that his 
greatest yearning is heard and answered. It is pleasant to associate with 


a group that finally recognizes only one Author, even editorially.— 
Clifford Allen. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

To the Editor—John Carroll Futrell’s courteous exception to a passage 
in my paper on “Poetry and Education” (September SPIRIT), provides 
me an opportunity to clarify a statement which, set in the meager 
context of an incidental comparison, might be misinterpreted by those 
unacquainted with the Hopkins’ poetry in toto. Frankly, what I had 
anticipated in so commenting on the sonnets was the charge of an un- 
warranted implication that Hopkins was a mystic, a claim certainly 
outside my province to state, much less judge. Mr. Futrell’s charge, 
however, is a far simpler one. 

In making a Hopkins-Merton contrast—a contrast which, para- 
doxically, is a likeness—I was most careful to state that I was using 
Hopkins “‘in his late and ‘terrible sonnets’,” thereby excluding the rest 
of his poetry. With Merton, to whom I used Hopkins as foil, I included 
by implication the entire complexus of his poetry. On a basis of mere 
count, the balance is patently unequal—the Hopkins’ sonnets to which 
I referred are seven—but it was with their quality exclusively that I 
was concerned. Mr. Futrell’s contention that the “lasting quality of 
his (Hopkins) contribution to religious poetry” lies in the area of 
“light” as well as does that of Thomas Merton, I will not dispute. But 
it is not the same kind of “light” with which, in the Merton poems, I 
had contrasted the “darkness” of the seven Hopkins’ sonnets. Rather 
is it that of a Scotean intuitive insight into the inscapes of nature that 
“flame out, like shining from shook foil”, and of man wherein 


. . . Christ plays in ten thousand places 
Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not his 
To the Father through the features of men’s faces. 
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as a mirroring of God’s beauty and that of incarnate Christ. The “light” 
I stressed in the Merton poems is of quite another quality, namely, that 
of God discovered mot in the analogical mirrors, but directly, in an 
ineffable inner experience. (Please note, I am not calling Merton a 
mystic, whatever personal opinion I may hold, but am merely stating 
that it is this particular quality of “light” that is of the thew and sinew 
of all his poetry.) And it is with this experience wherein 


. the bottom drops out of my soul 
And from the center of my cellar, Love, louder than thunder 
Opens a heaven of naked air... 
While God sings by Himself in acres of night 
And walls fali down, that guarded Paradise. 


that the “darkness” of the Hopkins’ sonnets is of like ontological quality. 

The medium of its experiencing is darkness rather than light. Now 
since these sonnets alone would seem to possess this specific quality, they 
only could be used in a valid comparison either of similarity or of con- 
trast. In this instance I might have used St. John of the Cross as foil 
to Merton rather than Hopkins. And incidentally, an attempt to 
examine the apophatic quality of the Hopkins’ sonnets would make for 
a highly interesting study which one might approach through the letters 
to his close friends, Baillie, Patmore, and Bridges over the Dublin years, 
and then proceed to a comparison of two kinds of aridity of spirit as 
exemplified in that small group of Oxford poems from the Notebooks, 
with that of these late sonnets. The incidence of difference between 
these two segments of the Hopkins’ poems might be used as a basis of 
ascertaining the degree of spiritual growth achieved in the period be- 
tween the groups—approximately twenty years—though this admit- 
tedly would be a task for the theologian rather than the literary critic. 
These findings (and here the critic might lend his hand) might be 
further corroborated by an examination of the techniques of the son- 
nets—smooth, unobtrusive, yet the perfect vehicle of expression for the 
turbulence and stark terror of Hopkins’ desolation, whose stringent 
inner pressures discipline the outer form in complete control. If this 
suggestion seem beside the point it should at least underscore the fact 
that the significance of these “terrible sonnets” which their author 
claimed “came like inspirations unbidden and against my will,” cannot 
be lightly dismissed as a mere minor part of the Hopkins’ writing. Nor 
do I feel in the least that I have slighted the Jesuit poet by so citing 
them in the Merton comparison as against the bulk of his other poems 
which are much better known and rather exclusively selected for an- 
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thologies. There are distinguished critics who consider these sonnets the 
supreme triumph of all Hopkins’ writing! 

One more point: can Merton’s poetic output be referred to as 
“scanty”? We have to date some one hundred fifty poems. The 
Hopkins’ collection—even including some forty fragments and un- 
finished poems—comes to less. But perhaps I am being trivial. How- 
ever, as regards Mr. Futrell’s reference to Merton’s being still in via as 
regards his vision of Reality communicated to us in his poetry as con- 
trasted with that of Hopkins—he uses the word “inchoate’’—if in- 
choacy there be, might it not be a result of, and another proof of the 
differences between “light” and “‘light”—that of the analogies and 
that of the connatural knowledges? For Hopkins had the concrete 
beauties of external nature at his service to hold to, with images he 
could manipulate and bend to his will, whereas Merton, though he use 
such images, they nevertheless serve him but to a point beyond which 
even the most perfect metaphor shatters, leaving the poet helpless under 
the pressure of an experience that cannot escape in words: 


My eyes have swept horizons clean 

Of ships and rain, 

Upon the lacquered swells my feet no longer run. 
Sliding all over the sea I come 

To the hap of a slippery harbor. 


Weighted with so dazzling a burden can we blame the poet if “Reeling 
with the possession of so pure a pleasure”, he occasionally “Stumble and 
break the bottles of (his) Pentecost”? 

There is an obvious kinship between Hopkins and Merton, one that 
is perhaps much more significant than is at once apparent. Future critics 
with the benefit of farther perspective may penetrate more deeply their 
likenesses—likenesses which again may be elucidated through contrast— 
and bring up luminous observations on their spiritual and poetic 
parallels. Has there been a great religious poet (writing in English) 
between them? (Of course we have Claudel and Péguy in France.) 
Hopkins and Merton, joining hands through the interstice of seven 
decades may furnish scholars of the next century a focal point around 
which will circle any discussion of the religious poetry of ours.—Sister 
M. Thérése, $.D.S. 
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